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ABSTRACT 

Both quantitative and qualitative procedures were 
used to analyze 39 responses to a questionnaire asking cooperating 
teachers, university preservice teachers, and public school 
administrators to identify problem areas of the teacher education 
field experience and to suggest strategies for improvements. The six 
field experience components which were considered to be most in need 
.of revision included assignments, placement of university student 
with cooperating teacher, involvement of administrators, classroom 
planning by university students, conferencing with university 
supervisor, and orientation. The paper concluded that cooperating 
teachers desire to be more involved in the classroom planning of 
student teachers and to have more input in the assignments given to 
university students. There was a call for participation of the 
principal in the field experience of the preservice teacher, (JDD) 
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Abstract 



The persons v/bo are most directly affected by teacher education field experiences 
are not always asked to identify problems within those experiences and to help plan 
strategies to solve those problems. This study was developed to involve those persons in 
such a collaborative effort in order to generate possible new models for teacher edrjcaticxo. 
As cited in the CAUient Uteiature, coUatxmtive efforts provide a context where cooperating 
teachers can shan^ their wisdc»n in the refomiatioa of teacher educati^ Both quantitative 
and quahtative procedures were used to analyze the 39 responses received ficm a 
questionnaire asking cooperating teachers, university preservice teachers, and 
administrators to identify iHX>blem areas of the teacher rducation field experience and to 
suggest strategies for improvements. The data indicated that cooperating teacher desire to 
» be more involved in the classroom planning of student teachers and to have more input in 
the assignments given to univcraify students. Cooperating teachers, preservice teachers, 
and administrators alike suggested increased in volvement of the building principal with 
the preservice teacher. 
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I. Introduction 

Traditionally, public schools and universities have led separate lives. The way it 
should be versus the way it really is has led to a separation of the educational systems in 
the area wiiere the two come together - the preparation of the next generation of teachen. 
histitutions of higher education have been accused of having an "ivory tower" mentahty 
which has had httle concept of the reahties facing the classroom. Pubhc schools have been 
viewed as places where survi\'al and maintaining the status quo are the primary motivators 
(McNiece, James, & Broyles, 1 992). Teacher education has often seen the theory of the 
universitv' and the practice of the pubhc school battle one another over preservice teacher 
training. The very cultures of the university and the pubhc school diJBFer in ways that 
impede efforts to reform teacher education (Goodman^ 1 988; Goodlad, 1990; McNiece et 
al., 1992). 

To work in collaboration can mean to work with the enemy and this would seem an 
appropriate term to use to describe working relationships between these two institutions. 
However, a recent reform movement in education has called for a development of 
partnerships between xmiversity and public schools. Advocates of educational reform 
recommend that restructuring of the public school proceed simultaneously with new 
methods of teacher preparation^ indxiction, and development (Holmes, 1986; Goodlad, ' 
]990). Tlius, efforts across the country have been made to bring the university and the 
public school into a coUaborative relationship of shared responsibility' for teacher 
education. The estabhshment of professional development schools is one attempt to 
involve the practitioner more heavily in the education and training of preservice teachers 
and provide professional growth opportunities for the veteran teacher. Many institutions of 
higher education, local public school sj-stcms, and state departments of education have 
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joined to fonn coalitions to better prepare and support the classroom teacher (Smith, 
1992), 

The necessity of building a cadre of well prepared teachers is undeniable as the 
problems and challenges of shaping America's educational system for the twenty-first 
century must now be faced. The working together of pubUc schools and institutions of 
higher education, the collaboration with the enemy, is not only a logical approach to 
reforaiing teacher education, but is theOTetically based cm the cooperative understanding of 
learning and development. The persons involved with the field experience program of this 
study have had a fifteen year history of cooperation with a center coordinator firan the 
universiiy. The relationships of the imiversity, the cooperating teachers, the university 
students, and the administrators of the public school are stable and genial. However, there 
is no shared responsibihty foe the content ot the structure of the field experience program 
and the roles are traditionally assumed by all parties. The public school penonnel 
willingly accommodate the requirements of the university. 

The objectives of this study wc^ threefold: (1) to identify the areas of teacher 
educaticm field experiences in greatest need of revision according to those persons directly 
affected by the experience, (2) to identify and analyze proposed changes in the field 
expeiience in order to maximize learning experiences for pubUc school pupils and their 
preservice teachers, and (3) to begin a discussion of collaboration and the benefits of 
shared respOTsibiUties and changed roles in teacher education field experience. 
TT, Background 

The teacher education field experioice has been the tiaditional place to bring the 
preservice teacher into the practical world of the classroom, and although teacher 
education field experiences are seemiugty universally accepted as necessary, they are not 
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universally accepted as accomplishing the goal of developing competent teachers (Salzillo 
& Van Fleet, 1977; Goodman, 1988; Westeraian, 1989). The public school and the 
university have not viewed one another as partners. Therefore, theory that is taught in the 
professional courses at the university has often been in conflict with the methods and 
philosophy of the classroom. The development of the professional development school 
and the collaborative approach that is its essential element have been seen as a means to 
link the imiv«^ity and the public school and, therefore, hiik theory and practice (Winitzlg^, 
Stoddart, & CKeefe, 1992; Dixca and Ishler,1992; Liebeiman & Miller, 1990; Rushcamp 
and Roehler, 1992; Hohnes, 1990). 

Koemer (1 992) examined the perceptions that cooperating teachers have about 
having student teachers. It was not surprising to find that there was a sense of confusion 
and frustration reported on the part ofthe cooperating teachers. The teachers M the 
univmity often gave unclear directives aixl unstated, unspecific goals ai^l that these was a 
lack of two-way conmiunication prior to and during fields expehm^es. Their peicq>tion of 
the university was that it was indifferent to their problms and 'Jutt they vmt not listened 
to. These teachers r^rted a need to have an equal voice in the teacher education field 
experience process. The collaborative efiixts of the professional developmmt school 
address some ofthe frustrations these teachers. Moore etal., (1991) set out to 
determine v/baX classroom teachers crasider as the most inqx)rtant coii^x)nents of a 
professiorial development school and v/bal classroom teacher? view as the most important 
skills which need to be taught those persons w(xking in professional develqxnent 
schools. Teachers were asked to rank as very inqx>rtant, ui4x>rtanl, of httle iii4X]rtance, or 
not important given charactenatics of professional development schools. In this study the 
authors received only confinnatioD of the components they suggested. The interestiog part 
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of this study was in the generated responses of the need for training in classroom 
management by persons involved in professional development schools (frequency-9)and 
the desire for university professors to teach in the pubhc schools on a regular basis 
(&equency"4). 

Reform will only come if the collaborative efforts seen in the professional 
development schools bring benefits to the students and teachers involved in the programs. 
The research on the collaborative efforts of the professional development schools points to 
benefits to preservice teacher and the i»:acticing teacher. The empowering of teachers as 
decision making professionals was an important aspect of the professional development 
school (Rikard & Beacham, 1992; Smith, 1992), Rushcamp & Roehler (1992) reported 
that the shifting of roles and responsibihties of decision making increased during the year 
they^tudy Crescentville School Although all programs studied were by design diflBerait, 
all called for a reflectim oa teaching as a profession and on teaching practices. This 
reflective teaching had positive effects on both preservice and practicing teacher (Koemer^ 
1992; Rikard & Beacham, 1992; Rushcamp & Roehler, 1992), 

Hiere are many programs in e^dsteDce, but there are also msay barriers to 
developing collaboration, for the culture of the university makes working within the 
framework of the pubhc schools dif&cult. The academic reward system of the university 
does not normally recognize contributioi of working with the pubhc school. Faculty of 
universities have traditionally had academic freedom to design their courses and 
collaborating with outsiders is not part of the customary way of doing things (Goodman, 
1990; Winitsky et al 1990), Historic tensicms, concern for underlying motives, and 
commitment to old ideas are part of the embedded forces that make for an uneasy 
relationship between institutiwis of higher education and the pubhc school (McNiecc et al. 
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1992). Obstacles to the development of collaborative efforts included lack or loss of 
funding (Smith, 1992; Moore et al. 1991), lack of administrative support (Smith, 1992), 
lack of shared understandings and role conflicts (Rushcamp & Roehl^, 1992). 

Certain factors emerged that supported the development of collaborative teacher 
education programs, and obstacles were found that hindered their developm^t. Findings 
r^rted a need for participants of collaborative programs to share in a common purpose 
and in responsibiUty and commitment (Clemson, 1990; Rushcamp & Roehler, 1992; 
Smith, 1992). A need to have mutual trust between and benefits to all parties of the 
partnership was shown (Clemson, 1990;Smith, 1992). The acknowledgment of the 
conq^lexities and importance of the classroom and the recogniticm of the continual state of 
change in the program w^ important factc»rs in the programs (Rushcamp & Roehler, 
1992; Smith, 1992). An understanding of the collaborative professiorud development 
schools that are functioning and the realization of the barriers that inhibit collaborative 
relationships may help facilitate the process of developing collaborative relationships. 
However, Lieberman, Saxl, and Miles (1988) state that collaboration is a process and 
outcome that does not come just as a natural sequence of working together. It must be 
taught, learned, nurtured, and supported until it replaces woridng privately" (p. 152). 
Research is lacking in examples of carefuUy crafted agreements of collaboration (Goodlad, 
1988). Just how successful programs overcame the barriers and evolved into productive 
programs is unclear. Having d^ocratic governance and structure, long-term 
commitments, sharing of resources, and creation of new roles is helpful but not sufficient. 
A new institution must be invented to join together the university and the pubhc school 
(Winitskyetal. 1992). 
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Theoretical frpm^wnrV 

Collaborative relationships can be built between institutions of higher education 
and the pubUc schools if a means can be found to ensure that participants have parity in 
roles and responsibiUties (Rushcan^ and Roehler, 1992; Lieberman and Miller, 1990), if a 
common purpose is agreed upon by all parties, if incentives are found that appeal to all 
participants, if the focus of change is built upon the strengths of the participants (Clemson, 
1990), and if support is given from all hierarchical levels of both the university and the 
pubhc school (Winitsky et al., 1992; Smith, 1992). The critical assumption of change is 
that it must must involve the stake holders. All persons must have important roles of 
leadership. There must be a clear understanding that leadership and position are not 
synomous (McNiece et al., 1992). For collaboration to move beyond the theoretical stage, 
a discussion between and among university personnel and public school personnel to 
jointly determine areas of c<»nmon interest and coricem must be initiated. Only then, 
collaborative programs that recognize the work and interest of all concemed parties can 
successfully be developed (Goodlad, 1990). 
Procedures: 

An anonymous questioimaire listing fifteen components considered commcm to all 
field experiences were mailed to the cooperating teachers, the university teacher education 
students who have participated in a field experience, and the administrators involved with 
these students and teachers during the past two years in a small midwestem pubhc school 
system* The fifteen components were; 1. Orientation of university students (Orientation); 
2. Assignments given university students (Assignments); 3. Phase In of Involvement of 
tmiversity students (Phase-in); 4. Classroom planning by university students (Planning); 
5. Classroom teaching by university students (Teaching); 6. Pupil evaluation by university 
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students (Pupil evaluation); 7. Observationfl by university students (Observation by); 8. 
Self-evaluation by ui^iversity students (Self-Evaluation); 9. Involvement of Aininistrators 
(Administrators); lOXonferencing with university supervisor (Conferencing); 11. 
Feedback given university student by cooperating teacher (Feedback); 12. Observation of 
university student (Observation oO; 13. Modeling of teaching behaviors by cooperating 
teacher (CT Modeling); 14. Placement of imiversity student \vith cooperating teacher 
(Placement); and IS. £ \>^uation of univ^ity students (Evaliiation). All participants of . 
the study were asked to choose five of the conqxHients that they felt were in need of 
revision for the early field expehtmce stud^:xta (EFE) and then five of the cmiponents that 
they feUv^re in need ofieyision for the student teacb^e^qpen They^ then, were 

to prioritize these five problem areas and to make a suggesticm as to ways to revise or 
improve each of the five. An open-ended question was also posed to allow for feedback in 
areas not covered by the (pjestioimaire. 

Responses were received fiom 21 ofthe61 pubUc school teachers who have been 
cooperating teachers, 14 of the 61 teadier education students, and 4 of 9 pubUc school 
administrators. Atotalof 39 questi<Hmaires were received and aiialyzed. Analysis 
consiated of counting the number of tin^ a conqxment was reported as an a^xiea in need of 
revision and categorizing this infc»mati(»x by the total markings Cfotal), the rv^sponses 
made on consideration of the early field experience (EFEX the responses made on 
consideration of student teaching (ST), the respcxises of the cooperating teachers (CTs), 
aiui the responses of the university students (Students). The responses of the administntors 
were not incluied as none of the four who responded raiiked the i^nipoT^is as 
instructed.. Further ana^sis looked for themes and patterns of cominontainadei^ 
suggestion area of the questicxmaire and for key {dirasea and suggestions which wwe 
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frequently repeated. Coosideniti(xi was, also, given to unusual suggestions or conunents 
that weace cmsidessted particularly peitinmt to the improvement of the field ^q^edeiice 
progFam. 



As rq>octed in Table I, the respcxKkuts identified the folbwing six field experi 
compoDeixts\vfaichthicy coQsideiediDottinneedofievisicHi: (1) Assignments, (2) 
Placement, (3) Administrators, (4) Planning, (5) Coofereocing-U, and (6) Qhemtatioa 
Those areas of least ccocem and need of revision were: observaticxi of university students, 
observatiaa by univen»ity studeats, phase-in, and feedback. 



Table L 



Field Expflcitooe CccnpooMits Most Needing Revision 



CompenaiU 



CoDcenuof: 



Oriwtfatinn. 

AsaigDmeDti 

Phaae-In 

Flmoing 

Teaching 

Piqnl evahiatioQ 

ObaervatioQby 

Sclf-cvtSuatiog 

Adaaaittnion 

Coofeftficing 

Feedback 

ObaervaticMi of 

CT modeling 

Placwnmts 

EvmuatioQ 



17 
23 
10 
19 
15 
14 
10 
11 
19 
18 
10 
5 
11 
20 
11 



10 

17 
4 

10 
8 
8 
7 
5 
9 

10 
6 
2 
6 

12 
5 



7 
6 
6 
9 
7 
6 
3 
6 
10 
8 
4 
3 
5 
8 
6 



12 
13 
7 
15 
11 
11 
5 
8 
12 
13 
5 
4 
5 
12 
7 



3 

10 
3 
4 

3 
3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
5 
1 
4 
6 
4 
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When responses were categorized by early field experiences and student teaching, and by 
teachers, and by university students responses differed as reported in Table II. 

Table n. 

Field Experience Component C<MKems Ranldngs 
Aicis of concon exi)fC9ied about 

E-<iRLY FIELD EXPERIENCE STUDENT TEACHING 



Coocems of 
COOPERATING 
TEACHERS 



Assi yga e uU 
CUflsroom plasfiing 
CoofcTtDciDg with Center Coord 
Oriectfation to public sdiools 
Pupil cvmhuBtioa 
Adnuoiitratort 



Cliusroom pluming 

Admixuttraton 

Placfmeat 

Clifsfoom teaching 

Oriaiittcci 

Seif-evtluatioa 



tJNIVERSITy 
STUDENTS 



Awr§nrocnto 
Admniilnrton 
Obtcrvatiooi by 



Aiknmiitraton 
C.T. tnodeliog 
Phase in 
Evakiatiooof 



An Analysis of the suggeatioos given by cooperating teachers indicated sooe 
c«K«mfl that did not show up oil the rankings^ A itrooger concern with the lole of 
the adminiatiator than waa indicated by the rankings was one of tl^ Of the 16 teachcn 
who made written n^spooses, 7 suggested increasing the amount of involvement the 
building principal has ynih university st^idents. The suggestions tanged from having the 
principal conduct building orientation to having the principal participate in evaluation of 
the student teacher. 

The cooperating teachers expressed a desire to have an input in the assignments 
given to the university st\)dents so as to make them more relevant and a desire to be more 
tQvolved with the classroom planning of the student teacher. Recommendations in regard 
to observations centered around providing more opportunities to watch different teachers 
and for extended obMrvation periods. Comments concerning the placement of students 
with competent cooperating teachers and concern with the ability of the students to 
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adequately evaluate pupils were mentioned cm multiple responses. Comments suggesting 
that student teachers give feedback to cooperating teacucrs as to their teaching behaviors 
were found on two of the cooperating teachers' responses, as were suggestions from the 
cooperating teacher that there was a need for more feedback to be given the students 
teacher by the cooperating teacher. 

The suggestions given by the university education stxidents were focused on 
making the assignments of the early field experience more relevant. Nine of eleven 
responses that included suggestions (x comments addressed the issue of course 
assignment. The students also expressed a desire for more involvement with the building 
principal, more and varied opportunities to observe other teachecs, and guidelines for pupil 
evaluation. Students were concerned that their placement in the schools be with 
innovative teachers and expressed a desire to have input in their placement. 

Each administiator focused his or her commeo^ One 
response made three suggestions but all centered around the desire of that administrator to 
have input as to the selecticm of the cooperating teachers. Another response indicated a 
desire to be more actively involved with the preservice teach^ and to receive feedback as 
to their work and progress. A third respcHise asked to meet with the preservice teacher 
prior to the first day of their field experimce and c^qxessed a concern that student teachers 
were taking over the classrocnn too early. One admininstrator aixl three cooperating 
teachers responded that the program was doing an excellent job preparing fiiture teachers 
and that they saw no need of revision. 

The university and the public nhooU in this study had a cooperative relationship 
and there had been no immediate call for a revision of the program provided by the 
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university center coordinator. However,the benefits of moving from a cooperative to a 
more collaborative relationship had been expressed by participants in the program. There 
had been discussion of changing the roles and responsibilites in the teacher education 
program in order to maximize learning experience for pubUc school pupils and for the 
preservice teachers they oicounter. 

While the participants in this study were from one teacher education center at one 
uni versity, the findings suggest a willingness on the part of the participants in the current 
program to share their concerns and offer suggestions for improving teacher education 
field experiences. TTiough the findings speak to each of this study's objectives in a 
parochial sense, they also confirm the findings of Koemer (1992), Rikard & Beacham 
(1992), and Rushcamp & Roehler (1992) regarding the desire of the practicing teacher to 
have a voice in the decision making process of teacher education. Most inigwrtantly, these 
findings suggest the potential for developing increased collaborative roles and 
responsibihties at this teacher education site and they suggest potential areas of concern for 
other programs attempting to develop more collaborative programs. 

For objectives one and two, the authors conclroded that while differences existed 
between cooperating teachers' and preservice t^ecbers' lespooaes and the Hmited 
adminisuators' responses for both early field experiences and student teaching, the most 
common thread of the response was desire for more involvement by the pubUc school 
personnel. Hie principal was seen as a missing element in the program now and there was 
a caU for participation of the principal in the field experience of the preservice teacher. 
Cooperating teachers expressed a desire to be more involved in the assignments and 
planning of the preservice teacher. Cooperating teachers and administrators related a need 
to have more conferencing with the university supervisor. Preservice teachers suggested 
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increased relevancy between campus assignments and field experiences and more feedback 
and information £rom administrators and innovative cooperative teaching models. 

For objective three, it was concluded that participation in this study demonstrated a 
desire for increased collaboration involving all participants in teacher education field 
experiences at this teacher education center.. These findings and conclusions suggest that 
the cultural differences referred to by Goodlad (1990) and McNieca et al. (1992) can be 
add^ jsed through a collaborative process that will facilitate the simultaneous restrocturing 
of pubUc schooUng and teacher education recommended by Goodlad (1990) and The 
Holmes Group (1986). They infer the need for (kvelopment of mechanisms aiul structures 
for on-going coUabc^rative c(Hnmunicati<Hi and contextual inoplem^itation of teacher 
education community decisions. By approaching the ievisi<»i of the field experience in a 
problem solving mode and involving the persons who hold the greatest stake in the process 
the adaptation will follow ciirrent trends of giving the practicing te&ch^ a greater say in 
the training of future teachers. 

A questionnaire such as the <Hie used in this study is reccHnm^;jded as an initial 
step toward developirig collaboratioiL It can provide a means to begin the develq>menl of 
parity of roles aiKl resp(xisibihties, to help university and pubUc school personnel firKl a 
common purpose, to discover means of providing incentives to those with additic»ial 
iiesponsibihties, to determine the focus of the collaboration, and to gain the support of all 
pers<H>nel Collaborative programs are not new to teacher education, but what is missing 
is information about the initiation or maintenance of these i^ograms. Goodlad (1988) 
concluded, **The history of school-university coUaboraticm is not so much, then, replete 
with failure as it is short on examples of carefully crafted agreements and 
programs...''(p.l2). This questionnaire is a beginning. The development of collaboration 
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between the university and the pubUc schools of this study is in its infancy. The next step 
planned is to convene focus groups of teachers, administrators, and university peraonnel in 
order to identify commcn goals and strategies. The hope of the authors is that this initial 
step ignites an interest and a desire of the educational community at this site to grow into a 
collaborative arrangement that will provide the Tnayim^ iyp learning experience for all 
students in the educational setting. It is offered here as a possible example for other 
parties interested in changing the roles and responsibihties of teacher education. 
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